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GOOD morning, good morning! Do 
see what I have here—Peterkin and Pe- 
tunia. They are quite a surprise for 
you, I dare say, and they were quite a 
surprise for me. Pll tell you how it 
happened. 

It was a sunny Easter morn when 
there was a knock at my door and in 
walked a big sailor penguin with a box. 

“Be you Peter Penguin?” he asked. 

“That I am. Who are you?” 

“Never mind me, my hearty. Have 
you an Aunt Sally who lives on the 
Island of Analak?” 

“Yes, yes! Good old Aunt Sally. 
She was lame in one fin when I last 
saw her, but what a tasty fish dinner 
she could stir up.” 

“That’s her, all right!” said the sailor 
penguin, wiping his beak with the back 
of his fin. “A credit to your family. 
Well, she sent you this present to be 
delivered today and no other. Here it 
is. Don’t drop it. Good-by, and don’t 
follow me.” 

And the mysterious sailor vanished 
before I could ask him for more news 
from home. So I opened the box. In it 
was a card which said, “Happy Easter 
from home—Aunt Sally.” Then there 
was a lot of dry moss, and smack in 
the middle of it eggs, two of them. 


Peter Penguin 


Talking 


Oscar wanted to eat them for Easter 
breakfast, but I said no. They were to 
me like a whiff of the Antartic, like 
a little bit of home and a beautiful 
thought from Aunt Sally; so I wanted 
to keep them where I could look at 
them every day. I put them on the 
shelf above the radiator. I little thought 
—well, you know what I mean—if I 
had put them in a cold place, how dif- 
ferent my life would be now. 

You can guess what happened— 
after some weeks they hatched. I was 
wakened one morning by a strange 
sound. I opened my eyes and there on 
the shelf, in a litter of egg shells, were 
two fuzzy baby penguins. 

“It’s a dream,” I said to myself and 
turned over to sleep some more. 

“Wah!” said one. 

“Wee!” said the other. “Wee-ee-ee!” 

I began to half believe it then. I ' 
got up and looked. As I came closer, 
they smiled at me and then opened 
their beaks wide. They made cheerful 
gurgling sounds. 

“But I didn’t ask you to breakfast,” 
I said crossly. 

“Wa-a-a-ah!” said the boy penguin. 

“Wee-ee-ee!” said the girl penguin. 
“We-ee-EEE!” 

So I had to chew up some fish for 








them and put it in their beaks. They 
ate a lot, and then they went to sleep. 
They looked very cute asleep. 

Of course, the editors were con- 
siderably surprised when they came in 
and found us. I had put the two little 
penguins in my bed, because they 
didn’t look comfortable among the 
broken egg-shells. 

“An office,” said the first editor 
frowning, “an office, Peter, is no place 
to raise babies.” 

“We might give them away to the 
zoo,” suggested the second editor. 

“You'll do nothing of the sort!” I 
said hotly. “We penguins are proud. 
After all, my Aunt Sally sent those 
eggs. For all I know, these penglets 
are relatives of mine—I think I see 
a family resemblance. Anyway, they 
shall mot be sent to a public institution. 
Either they stay here or I leave you flat 
and get another job.” 

“That would be very inconvenient,” 
said the first editor, sighing. “The 
boys and girls might miss you. I don’t 
think they’d feel quite the same if we 
got an alligator for your column, or 
that hippopatamus that applied last 
week. Still, L don’t quite see—” 

The second editor looked glum. “It 
means raising Pete’s salary. It takes a 
lot of fish for growing penguins.” 

The littlest penglet opened ‘one eye. 


“Woo-o00!” she cooed coaxingly. 
“A-ah!” said the editors and leaned 
over to look. “Oh-oh! the pretty-itsy!” 
“That word’s not in the dictionary,” 
I remarked severely, “and you'll spoil 
her.” 

“You win, Pete,” said the first 
editor. “You are raised two large fish 
a day or four small ones—take your 
choice. Now let’s get down to busi- 
ness. Do you know what we have to 
do?” 

“More than usual?” 

“Much more. We have to plan the 
magazine so that we will use less 
paper—the army needs it, you know 
—and still give the Story Paraders just 
as much to read. We can’t use thinner 
paper, because we have already done 
that and if you made it still thinner, 
the print on the two sides would all 
get mixed up.” 

“Let’s think.” I suggested. 

So we thought and thought, and 
then we got scissors and paste and 
tried this and that. We hope you like 
it. By having two columns, we can 
get more words on each page and so 
do with four fewer pages. Then we 
think we can have more fun with 
pictures this way, especially the small 
pictures. Tell us what you think. 

Peter Penguin, % Story PaRapE, 70 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
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shall take my vacation the last 

two weeks of this month,” said 
Mr. Yadon one bright July morn- 
ing. “Where shall we go?” he asked 
Mrs. Yadon and Herbert. 

“[’ve always wanted to see Sche- 
nectady,” said Mrs. Yadon. “It has 
such an interesting name. But where 
would you like to go, Herbert?” 

Herbert put down the book he 
was reading, Robinson Crusoe, a 
birthday gift from Uncle Horace. 
“Robinson Crusoe was on his desert 
island several years,” he said, “but 
even two weeks would give me an 
idea of what life on a desert island 
is like. I want to spend my vacation 
on a desert island.” 

Mrs. Yadon sighed because she 
had yearned to see Schenectady. Mr. 
Yadon sighed because he had hoped 
to go fishing in the Ozark Moun- 
tains. They were devoted parents, 
however, and naturally wanted to 
go wherever Herbert would be 
happiest. 

“But,” declared Mr. Yadon firmly, 
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Island 


By Hazel Wilson 


Illustrated by Peter Wells 


“there won’t be time to go to the 
South Seas, where, I understand, 
desert islands are most prevalent. 
Unless we can find a desert island 
near the United States, we can’t 
visit one this year.” 

“We might telephone the station 
master and ask him where the near- 
est desert island is to be found,” 
suggested Herbert. 

Mr. Yadon called the station mas- 
ter at once. 

“Desert islands are sort of off the 
railroad lines,” said the station mas- 
ter, “but there’s a Mt. Desert Is- 
land, Maine, that you can reach by 
rail.” 

“Thank you very much,” said 
Mr. Yadon. “He says he’s pretty 
sure that’s the only desert island in 
the country,” Mr. Yadon told his 
family. “Shall we go there?” 

“Of course,” cried Herbert with 
enthusiasm. 

On the sixteenth of July the 
Yadon family arrived in Maine. 
Herbert was greatly disappointed to 
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find that Mt. Desert Island was 
desert only in name. It had lots of 
houses and the people did not even 
look like savages. Herbert was ready 
to go back home at once, but Mr. 
Yadon said that as long as they had 
come so far they would have to stay 
for a while, and he rented a cottage 
on the shore. The place had a fine 
view of the sea, but Herbert was not 
cheered by scenery. He had wanted 
to live for two weeks on a real 
desert island. 

All one day Herbert moped and 
gazed at the sea. In the morning the 
ocean was as smooth as custard, blue 
instead of yellow, of course. In the 
afternoon the sea looked like dish- 
water with soapsuds swirling around 
distant islands; and in the evening 
it was a big, black emptiness. All 
one day Herbert moped and gazed 
at the sea and learned just what it 
looked like. 

It was not until he was in bed 
that night that he thought of the 
distant islands he had seen on the 
horizon. Why, one of them might 
be a real desert island. “I'll go ex- 
ploring tomorrow,” he said to him- 
self and fell asleep, while the sea 
snored gently just outside his 
window. 

The next morning bright and 
early Herbert went looking for his 
desert island in a rowboat. He took 
his parents along, partly for com- 
pany and partly to help with the 
rowing. Herbert could not row 
much himself, for he had to sit in 
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the bow of the boat with his spy- 
glass. 

“T’m afraid there aren’t any desert 
islands in this locality,” said Mr. 
Yadon after rowing for hours, with 
only a short pause for eating a box- 
lunch. 

“Just let me spy the shore of one 
more island,” pleaded Herbert. 

“All right,” agreed his father. 
“One more, and then I won’t row 
another step, I mean another wave, 
except back to Mt. Desert.” 

They soon approached a small 
island that from the distance looked 
like a hunk of pork. Herbert spied 
hard through his spyglass, and Mr. | 
Yadon pulled hard on the oars, until 
it was plain to be seen that there 
was not a house on this island, only 
gray cliffs and stiff spruce trees that 
stood braced against a gale, even in 
mild weather. 

“I think it really is a desert is- 
land,” said Herbert happily, “but 
we'll have to land to make sure.” 

The island seemed to have a pri- 
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vate wind that slapped the waves 
against its rocky shore. Mr. Yadon 
tried to back in stern first, but a big, 
white-whiskered wave got under 
the rowboat, sucked it down into 
its deep trough of a mouth, and then 
spit so hard at the shore that the 
boat capsized and the Yadon family 
was spilled into the sea. Luckily, 
the water was not very deep and 
they were able to wade ashore. But 
the boat receded with the wave and 
began to go out with the tide. 
“Even Robinson Crusoe did not 
have a much better shipwreck,” 
cried Herbert, wringing water from 


his pants-legs. He gave the island 
a long, long look. “It really is a 
desert island,” he pronounced, 

Mr. and Mrs. Yadon, after sur- 
veying the desolate place, agreed 
with him. 

“Now the first thing to do when 
cast away upon a desert island,” said 
Herbert cheerfully, “is to make a 
list of what you have on hand.” He 
did this at once after he and his 
father had emptied their pockets 
and his mother her handbag and they 
had spread the contents on a flat 
rock just above the high-tide line. 
This was the list Herbert made. 
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One green fountain pen (Herbert 
wrote with that) 

Two letters (Herbert made his list 
on the back of one) 

One pencil 

One watch 

One billfold, with eleven dollars in 
it, and a receipted bill for elec- 
tricity 

One bunch of keys 

One-half package of coughdrops 

Four hairpins 

One pocket mirror 

One comb 

Two handkerchiefs (Herbert had 
forgotten to bring one) 

Three pins (one safety and two 
common) 

One pillbox containing a lock of 
hair (Herbert’s, when he was a 
baby. His mother always carried 
it with her) 

One coinpurse containing seventy- 
four cents 

One lucky stone 

Five pictures of baseball players 

One-half stick of gum 

One jack-knife 

Two periwinkle shells 

One red lollipop (partly sucked) 


It was a long list and took Her- 
bert some time to write. 

“Now that’s what we have on 
hand,” he said proudly. “Oh, I for- 
got to put down what is left of the 
lunch. I fell on the box getting 
ashore and it’s somewhat squashed, 
but you can’t be too fussy when 
you're cast away on a desert island.” 
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Everything in the lunch box was 
so mashed that Herbert hardly 
knew how to list it. The olive bottle 
was whole and had five olives in it. 
That was easy to write down. Then 
he wrote “eggpeanutbuttertunafish- 
jellytomatochocolatecake,” and let 
it go at that. 

“Next,” said Herbert, “I must 
make another list of what we find 
on the island.” He gave the island 
another long, long look and wrote, 
“Rocks, trees, seagulls, and crows.” 
He was getting tired of writing by 
this time and was glad to make the 
list short. “I'll have more to add 
after I’ve done some exploring,” he 
told his parents. 

Mr. and Mrs. Yadon felt too tired 
to do much exploring and they sat 
and watched the waves, while Her- 
bert rambled over the island up to 
the ledges on the top of the island 
and along the shore at its base. He 
found some raspberries, a starfish, 
and a crab, and he noticed small 
holes in the wet sand in a cove which 
meant that there were clams there 
waiting to be dug. He added several 
items to his list, ate the berries, and 
put the starfish in his pocket to show © 
his parents. 

“See what I’ve found,” he said, 
when he reached his parents. “And 
am I hungry!” he cried, thinking 
that it must be time for dinner. 

It was time for dinner, but all 
there was to eat was the eggpeanut- 
buttertunafishjellytomatochocolate- 
cake, so they divided that. There 
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was bread in it, too, though Herbert 
had forgotten to write that down. 
It tasted fine, only Herbert wished 
he had found a cow on the island so 
he could have had milk to drink. 
Instead, they had to take turns 
drinking water, which they scooped 
out of a clean puddle with the olive 
bottle. 

By this time it was dusk. “Where 
in the world are we going to sleep?” 
asked Mrs. Yadon, who had never 
slept in the open. 

“T think that Robinson Crusoe 
slept in a tree his first night on his 
island,” said Herbert, not quite re- 
membering. 

Mrs. Yadon looked at the tall 
spruce trees. “I never climbed a tree 
in my life and I know I would never 
sleep a wink in a tree if I could 
climb it,” she said. 

Mr. Yadon thought that he would 
not sleep well up a tree, either. He 
pointed out the advantages of a bed 
of moss. 

“Fortunately, it is a warm night 
and we won't need covers,” he 
said. 

“Well, I hope the wild animals 
won't bother us in the night,” said 
Herbert, giving in about sleeping 
on the moss instead of in a tree. 

“Dear me, are there wild animals 
on the island?” asked Mrs. Yadon 
anxiously. 

“I didn’t see any but there may 
be. There usually are wild animals 
on desert islands,” said Herbert. 

“Dear me, I shall never sleep a 


wink for worrying,” declared Mrs. 
Yadon, but she did go to sleep right 
away. 

The Yadons were all sleeping 
peacefully on their soft bed of moss 
when Herbert kicked a foot into 
an ant hill. Immediately the ants 
swarmed over them. They were not 
as fierce as wild animals but there 
were more of them. Mr. Yadon 
bumped into three trees and Mrs. 
Yadon fell down twice, (though it 
did not hurt,) getting away from 
the ants. 

The Yadons spent the rest of the 
night on a hard ledge. Herbert was 
too sleepy to climb a tree. He did 
not care where he slept and did not 
even remember the ants when he 
woke up the next morning. 

Herbert’s parents were still asleep, 
so he decided to surprise them by 
digging clams for breakfast. He dug 
twenty-nine clams and was so proud 
of them that he just had to wake up 
his parents. “Clams for breakfast,” 
he shouted. “First call for clams for 
breakfast.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Yadon woke up 
and groaned before they remem- 
bered to be glad that Herbert was 
so pleased at being cast away on a 
desert island. 

“T’ll cook breakfast,” offered 
Herbert. Then he suddenly remem- 
bered something they did not have. 
“How can I build a fire without 
matches?” he cried. Then he re- 
membered that you can’t be too 
fussy when cast away upon a desert 
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He thought he would try eating raw crow 


island. “We can eat them raw,” he 
said, picking up a large clam. 
“Ouch!” he cried, when the clam 
pinched his finger. “I guess clams 
don’t like to be eaten raw,” he said 
sadly. 

The Yadons ate raspberries for 
breakfast that morning. The berries 
were good but not nearly as filling 
as bacon and eggs. Still, Herbert was 
finding it exciting being cast away 
on a desert island. He spent a busy 
morning. First he tried to kindle a 
fire by reflecting the sun on the 
pocket mirror. Then, when that did 
not work, he decided to give up 
making a fire for a while. He 
thought they could get used to eat- 
ing things raw, and he spent a long 
time throwing rocks at the crows 
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and the seagulls. He thought he 
would like to try eating raw crow 
or raw seagull, but the mean birds 
would not stay still long enough to 
be hit. 

By noon Herbert was tired and 
hungry and, although he still was 
enjoying being cast away upon a 
desert island, he was worried about 
food. “I should have remembered to 
bring matches,” he kept saying to | 
himself. That was what he was say- 
ing when he came out of a thicket 
on to the shore and saw a signboard 
nailed to the tree. 

“This island is the property of 
the United States Navy,” was what 
the sign said. “No trespassing. Dan- 
ger.” And at the foot of the tree 
under the sign was a matchbox. 








Herbert grabbed the box in a 
hurry. There were matches in it. 
Matches. Herbert yelled so loud 
with joy that his father and mother 
came running. 

“Now I can cook my clams,” 
cried Herbert joyfully, “and we can 
rig up a fishline with a hairpin and 
catch fish and cook fish, and I know 
I can hit a crow and a seagull as 
soon as I give my throwing arm 
some more practice. Here’s half a 
box of matches. We can cook any- 
thing. Oh, I love being cast away 
on a desert island.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Yadon did not feel 
as happy as Herbert did about this 
desert island life, but they were glad 
of the matches. Mr. Yadon said that 
whoever put up the sign must have 
dropped them, but Herbert insisted 
that they had been left for him per- 
sonally by friendly savages. The 
matches were good ones, too. The 
first one would not strike but the 
second one did. They were fine 
matches and the fire they lit was a 
splendid fire and the clams were 
delicious. Even Mrs. Yadon, who 
was enjoying life on a desert island 
the least, said that she had never 
tasted better clams. 

Just one thing bothered Herbert. 
“T’m not sure I like having my desert 
island the property of the United 
States Navy. And I wonder why 
the sign said, “ “Danger’.” 

“There may be live wires about,” 
said Mr. Yadon. “Don’t let me hear 
of your touching any live wires, 
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Herbert flew a flag of distress 


Herbert.” Herbert promised he 
would not touch any wires, alive or 
dead. 

That night the weather changed, 
and by morning even a fire could 
keep only one side of the Yadons 
warm at a time. Herbert’s father 
and mother declared they were 
ready and more than ready to be 
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rescued, but Herbert still was find- 
ing it exciting to be cast away on a 
desert island, though chilly. He 
hated to see his parents too uncom- 
fortable, however, so he hunted 
around until he found a cave, a won- 
derful cave large enough for all 
three of them to sit in. It was even 
big enough for all three of them to 
lie down in, if they let their feet 
hang out. But still Herbert’s parents 
insisted they wanted to be rescued. 

At last Herbert offered to fly his 
polo shirt as a flag of distress. “Since 
you insist on being rescued,” he 
said. 

Mr. Yadon said that the polo shirt 
for a distress flag was a good idea, 
but that, since the day was cold, 
Herbert would catch cold without 
his shirt unless he took exercises 
while it was being flown. 

“Well, J can’t take exercises all 
day,” said Herbert. 

“You and I will take turns flying 
our polo shirts,” said his father. 
“We'll fly them an hour in the 
morning and an hour in the after- 
noon until rescued.” 

That suited Herbert, only he 
hoped they would not be rescued 
right away. He climbed up and tied 
a sleeve of his red-and-yellow striped 
polo shirt to a tall tree and then did 
exercises while his father counted. 
Mr. Yadon had once taken a course 
in reducing exercises so he knew 
just what to say. 

“Heels together. At the count of 
one, bring your arms above your 
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head and jump with your feet far 
apart. At the count of two, bring 
your feet together and your arms 
at your sides. Now. One, two. One, 
two.” 

Herbert got very tired of exer- 
cising before his turn was over, but 
he did enjoy counting while his 
father’s shirt was being flown’ and 
his father was taking the exercises. 
When Mr. Yadon’s knees bent too 
far during a knee-bending exercise 
and he sat down hard and unex- 
pectedly, Herbert just had to laugh 
though his father did not see any- 
thing funny about it. 

Two days passed. Mr. Yadon and 
Herbert flew their polo shirts one 
hour in the morning and one hour 
in the afternoon, but nobody came 
to rescue them. Herbert was still 
enjoying being cast away upon a 
desert island, but he could see that 
his parents were miserable, so he 
decided that the time had come to 
write to Uncle Horace. 


Dear Uncie Horace: 

We are cast away upon a desert 
island N by E of Mt. Desert Island, 
Maine, the name of which is a lie, . 
for it is not desert at all. This is a 
real desert island and I am in no 
hurry to be rescued, but you know 
how parents are and you'd better 
rescue us before my father’s two 
weeks’ vacation is over. It’s now six 
days gone. 

A ffectionately, 
HERBERT 
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They took turns doing exercises 


Herbert knew the proper way to 
mail a letter from a desert island. 
He set it afloat in the olive bottle. 
Now the Yadons would have noth- 
ing but their hands to drink from, 
but Herbert could not help that. 
You have to mail a letter from a 
desert island in a bottle. 

The weather was still cold for 
July and that night the Yadons 
curled up so tight in their cave that 
they nearly had room for their feet. 
They all slept soundly until they 
were awakened by a loud boom. 

“What’s that?” cried Mrs. Yadon. 

“Must be thunder,” said Mr. 
Yadon. He sat up as another boom 
sounded louder than thunder and a 
searchlight swept by the entrance 
of the cave. “The United States 
Navy has come to rescue us,” cried 
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Mr. Yadon joyfully. “And they are 
shooting off cannon to let us know 
they are on the way.” 

“Boom! Boom! Boom!” went the 
big guns. 

Herbert spoke up. “That’s enough. 
We know you're coming,” he yelled 
crossly, for he had not wanted to 
be rescued just yet. Apparently the 
United States Navy did not hear 
Herbert, for the big guns went on 
shooting. 

The rocks of the cave quivered. 
It sounded like Fourth of July and 
a thousand trees struck by lightning. 

Granite dust from disturbed 
boulders sifted into the cave and 
made Mrs. Yadon sneeze. “I’m 
afraid they took Herbert’s polo 
shirt for an enemy flag,” she said. 

“Most unlikely,” stated Mr. 
Yadon, but he sounded worried. 

“Say,” cried Herbert in a lull 
between shells, “I bet I know why 
that sign said, ‘Danger’. This island 
is being used as a target for the 
United States Navy.” 

“I’m afraid you're right,” agreed 
Mr. Yadon. “I never thought I'd live 
to see the day when I would hope 
and pray that our Navy would show 
poor aim.” 

“Their aim’s not so bad,” said 
Herbert, as a shell fragment whizzed 
past the cave. 

“I don’t see why they’re aiming 
at us,” wailed Mrs. Yadon. 

“They’re not aiming at us, just at 
the island,” explained Mr. Yadon. 
“They don’t know we’re here.” 
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“That won’t keep them from 
hitting us,” sobbed Mrs. Yadon. 

Herbert could not stand hearing 
his mother cry. “Somebody ought 
to tell them we’re here and I’m 
going to,” he said and was out of 
the cave before his parents could 
stop him. 

Dawn was breaking. Herbert 
could see the broken trees and the 
great shell craters. He was relieved 
when he saw one tall pine tree still 
standing. Hurriedly he climbed it 
and soon his red-and-yellow polo 
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shirt was flying in the fresh breeze. 

Back in the cave Mr. and Mrs. 
Yadon were conversing in shouts. 

“I wish the United States Navy 
would stop shelling this island,” 
yelled Mr. Yadon. 

“T’ve heard of shelling corn and 
shelling peas. I’ve heard of shelling 
nuts, but I’ve never heard of shelling 
islands,” shouted Mrs. Yadon. 

“It’s the guns that have the 
shells,” roared Mr. Yadon. “Sort of 
like cannon balls stuffed with fire- 
works, they are.” 
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Uncle Horace stepped carefully ashore 


“What did you say made them 
work?” 

“Gunpowder,” screamed Mr. 
Yadon, as Herbert entered the cave. 

“The ledge where we built our 
fires isn’t there any more,” he said. 
“T had just stopped being on it when 
it got to be a hole.” 

“Herbert Yadon, where is your 
shirt? You'll catch your death of 
cold,” scolded his mother. 

“My shirt is flying and it hasn’t 
been hit yet. It’s a flag of distress, 
and when the Navy gunners see it, 
they will cease firing.” Even as he 
spoke the gunfire stopped. The sud- 
den silence was like a hole with the 
sound pulled out. “They saw it all 
right,” declared Herbert. 

Soon the Yadons heard the sound 
of oars. They hurried to the battered 
shore and watched the approaching 
rowboat. Soon they were able to 
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make out a familiar figure in the 
stern. It was Uncle Horace. 

“He certainly got the letter I 
mailed him pretty quick,” marveled 
Herbert, and waded out to meet the 
rowboat. 

Uncle Horace stepped carefully 
ashore without even wetting his 
feet. He shook hands with Mr. and 
Mrs. Yadon and told them that they 
were looking well and that Herbert 
had grown. Then he explained how 
he had happened to come. 

“I came to spend the week-end 
with you at Mt. Desert,” he said, 
“but I found your cottage empty 
and nobody knew where you might 
be. So when my good friend, Com- 
mander Flynn, invited me to go 
along in the destroyer to see some 
target practice, I accepted the in- 
vitation. I got up at dawn this 
morning to see the shooting. The 
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object was, I believe, to blow this 
small island off the map.” 

“With us on it?” cried Mrs. 
Yadon. “I think that was most un- 
kind of the United States Navy.” 

“But, my dear lady, the Navy 
had no idea you were here,” Uncle 
Horace assured her. 

“Didn’t you get my letter? I 
mailed it in a bottle,” said Herbert. 

Uncle Horace cleared his throat. 
“Bottle mail is apt to be slow and a 
bit uncertain. But I did see your 
flag of distress. I was standing on 
the bridge looking through my 
binoculars when I caught sight of 
your flag and persuaded Com- 
mander Flynn to cease firing and 
let me come ashore with two of 
his men to investigate.” 

“That wasn’t a flag. That was 
my polo shirt and I’m cold without 
it.” Herbert was shivering. 

Uncle Horace at once took off 
his coat and put it about Herbert’s 
shoulders. He listened while Mr. 
Yadon told how Herbert had rushed 
out under shell-fire to fly his polo- 
shirt flag of distress. 


“My boy,” said Uncle Horace, 
“I am proud of you. If you had not 
risked your life to fly yon gaily 
striped polo shirt, you and your 
parents would have been blown 
right off the map along with the 
island.” 

“T don’t want this island blown 
off the map, even when I’m not on 
it,” stated Herbert. “It’s a pretty 
good desert island, even if there 
aren’t any cannibals on it. I don’t 
want it blown off the map.” 

“Tl speak to the United States 
Navy about that,” promised Uncle 
Horace. 

He did, and probably the United 
States Navy decided that some other 
island would do for a target just as 
well, for they never used Herbert’s 
island for a target again. 

And from that time on, that small 
pinprick of an island off the coast 
of Maine, N by E of Mt. Desert 
Island, has been known as HERBERT’S 
IsLanp. Herbert is pretty sure that 
he is almost the only boy in the 
United States who has an island 
named after him. 


Does the Turtle Think? 
By Vivian Gouled 


Does the turtle think he’s slow? 
He really, truly is, you know! 
Does he think that it is night 
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In his shell when shut up tight? 
Does the turtle think at all? 
His head is really very small! 
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Champions Don’t Cry 


By Nan Gilbert 


Illustrated by Pelagie Doane 


Tue Story So Far: Sally and Dennis Barrett both wanted to be 
tennis champions. After Sally won her first tournament cup, she 
was determined to try again in the district meet at Maryville. It 
was a rainy day when Sally and Dennis drove to Maryville with 
Mr. Cochran, their tennis coach. Sally felt numb with fright 
when the time came for her first match. But she walked bravely 
up to her opponent, saying, “This is my first real tournament and 
I'm scared to death. Isn’t that silly?” 


Part Two 


k. CocHRAN was quite right. 
The words were magic. Even 
while the sound of them still lingered 
in the air, Sally began to giggle. It 
was silly to be scared of just a game. 
“You're fooling me,” Teresa said 
sternly. “You’re not scared at all. 
You only said it to make me feel 
better. Because I really am scared.” 
She stopped, and a startled look 
crossed her face. “I mean, I really 
was.” Suddenly, she giggled, too. 
“Why, Sally Barrett, it’s going to 
be fun playing you!” 
Sally realized in the first few 
strokes that Teresa was just a be- 
ginner, as Jane Anderson had said. 
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Her strokes were nice, but they 
couldn’t hold up against Sally’s. 
Sally won 6-1, 6-2. 

One victory already behind her! 
The thought of it sent Sally bounc- 
ing off the court on a bed of fluffy 
pink clouds. She was still riding 
high on them when her second- 
round match was called. Another 
youngster faced her, and again Sally 
poured her best drives across the net 
to win. 

“Gleeps, I can take ’em!” Sally 
chanted. The pink clouds were a 
rosy mist all around her now. 

Dennis thrust his racket through 
them rudely, barring her way. 
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“Hi! Still pickin’ on kids in 
rompers, huh?” he teased. 

The pink clouds scattered, drop- 
ping Sally squarely back on the 
damp clay of the Maryville courts. 

“Oh, be quiet!” she scolded her 
brother crossly. “I haven’t seen you 
doing any giant-killing!” 

“That’s because you haven’t been 
watching,” Dennis retorted smugly. 

Sally gave him a suspicious stare; 
somehow he was just too smug. 
Very carelessly, she sauntered past 
the draw-sheet and took a quick 
look at the boys’ draw. 

There was Denny’s name out in 
the third round all right, and gleeps! 
he’d met and beaten the fellow 
whose name headed the boys’ draw, 
just as Jane Anderson’s topped the 
girls’! Why, that meant Denny had 
upset the Number One player! Now 
he was almost sure to win the cup! 

“Oh, my!” Sally breathed. “Oh, 
my, I just can’t lose now!” 

Ther third-round opponent was 
another girl no older than herself. 
Behind her, she heard Dennis mur- 
mur, “It’s plain wonderful—the 
draw you get! Every girl tailored to 
your own size, straight out of nur- 
sery school.” 

Sally was so indignant that her 
drives fairly sizzled. She was still 
thinking up words to squelch Denny 
forever when she realized that she 
had won again, and that this victory 
put her into the finals—against a girl 
big enough to impress even Denny. 
It was Jane Anderson. 
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Sally’s knees wobbled a little when 
she walked out onto the court for 
this last battle. It had been a long 
day and an exciting one. Sally was 
tired. Her right arm had begun to 
ache; her racket dragged on it 
heavily. Her shirt clung to her— 
damper now with perspiration than 
it had been with rain. 

Jane was squinting at the sky 
when Sally took her place. “Think 
itll hold off?” she asked the referee. 

Sally looked up at the cloud, too. 
There had been clouds all day long, 
but this one meant business. 
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“Better get started,” the referee 
advised. 

His bright coin spun into the air; 
Sally won the toss. For a moment 
she toed the baseline, quelling the 
touch of panic that brushed down 
her spine. This match meant so ter- 
ribly much to her; it could make her 
a champion! 

“Service!” she sang out, and 
slashed a new ball across the net. 

Jane met it neatly. Her return 
dug into the damp clay at Sally’s 
feet. Sally stepped back—swung. 
But the ball wasn’t where it should 
have been; it had bounced straight 
up. Sally’s racket caught it too late 
and tipped it into the net. 

Sally frowned. “Bad bounce,” she 
muttered. Back at the baseline, she 
called again, “Service!” 

This time Jane’s return almost 
bounced backward toward the net, 
and Sally knew what she was up 








against. Not bad bounces, but chops 
—wicked, sharply undercut chops 
that could never be lifted back over 
the net by Sally’s topspin drive. 

“Gleeps!” stormed Sally. She 
hated chops. Oh, yes, she knew the 
answer to them—more chops. But 
that meant long, slow deliberate 
points—no flashing drives and dra- 
matic rushes to the net—just end- 
less chops, long one and short ones, 
to the backhand and then to the 
forehand, exhaustingly patient. 

And Sally’s small stock of patience 
was gone. Defiantly, she swung on 
the next ball with a wild drive. 
Angrily, she swung even harder at 
the next. They went into the net, 
and the first game was lost. 

Tears stung Sally’s eyelids; her 
temper crackled like the fuse to a 
firecracker. 

“Hey!” Dennis whispered, as she 
and Jane changed sides. “What’s the 
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matter, kid? Don’t you know a chop 
when you see one?” 

“Yes, I do!” Sally flared. 

“Better start actin’ like it then,” 
he warned. 

Sally’s lower lip was thrust out 
obstinately. “Ill make her drive!” 
she whispered passionately. “Wait 
till my shots start clearing the net! 
They'll come so hard she can’t 
chop!” 

“T’m waiting,” Dennis said briefly. 

Again and again, Sally’s fierce 
drives went into the net. 

Her tears were closer now—des- 
perate and hot and angry. Sally was 
two games down. Three. 

And then the cloud spilled over. 
Not hard enough to stop the match. 
Just a slow gray drizzle that soaked 
the already wet courts and clung 
damply to the balls, weighting them 
down like lead centers. 

The spectators piled into their 
cars. The referee tented a news- 
paper over his head. Sally fought 
doggedly on. And suddenly one of 
Jane’s chops ticked the top of the 
net and fell sluggishly back on her 
own side! And then another. And 
another. 

“It’s the balls!” Sally almost cried 
out loud. “They’re getting too 
heavy to chop. Now she'll have to 
drive!” 

But Jane didn’t. Over and over she 
struggled to lift those soaking wet 
balls with an undercut shot. Sally 
overtook her lead and pulled ahead 
one game... two. 
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“The goon!” Sally thought be- 
wilderedly. “Why doesn’t she 
drive?” 

And then, with the set almost 
gone, Jane drove. A weak, high, 
looping ball that Sally pounced on 
like a tiger-cat. Jane’s secret was 
out. She couldn’t drive. She had a 
beautiful chop-stroke—and nothing 
else. Jane was beaten. 

But she’d been beaten by a rain- 
cloud—not by Sally Barrett, and 
Sally knew it. Even the bravely 
shining cup presented to her was no 
consolation on that long drive home. 
Mr. Cochran was deeply silent the 
whole twenty miles. Dennis, cra- 
dling his own cup, spoke only in oc- 
casional sputters. 

“Drivin? a chopped ball!” he 
fumed. “Just flailing at it!” 

And a few miles Jater, “All you 
needed was a horse and you would 
have looked like Don Quixote 
fightin’ windmills!” 

They were turning into Harrison 
when Mr. Cochran spoke for the 
first time. “Why didn’t you chop 
her balls, Sally?” he asked. “Wasn’t 
that what I taught you?” 

Sally’s cheeks burned bright red. 

“T’ll remember—next time,” she 
promised. 

“Next time!” Dennis shrilled. 
“You think anybody’d take you to 
State, after today?” 

“The State? You mean the state 
tournament at Kirkland?” Sally’s 
eyes and mouth opened wide. “Den- 
nis, are you going?” 
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“Well, I sure am—anyway, I am 
if I get on Mr. Monroe’s construc- 
tion crew for a few weeks. He needs 
a waterboy—and I need money.” 

“Oh, Dennis, I'll earn some 
money, too! I'll take care of chil- 
dren and—and run errands—and—” 

“And then blow up like a sky- 
rocket down at Kirkland because 
you don’t like the referee’s haircut 
or something,” Dennis scowled. 
“No, thanks.” 

“Honest, I won't!” Sally prom- 
ised. “Honest, Dennis!” 

“Mmph!” snorted Dennis, but 
Sally found even that much en- 
couraging. 

The very next day, Sally plunged 
into her big idea for raising money 
—starting a nursery school. 

“Mrs. Adkins?” she phoned the 
first mother on her list in her most 
business-like voice. “This is Sally 
Barrett. I wanted to tell you, Mrs. 
Adkins, that I’m taking care of chil- 
dren here at home every afternoon, 
and I'd be awfully glad to keep little 
Karen for you sometime. I’m asking 
twenty-five cents an afternoon. 
Why, thanks, Mrs. Adkins, I hope 
you will try me out.” 

When she’d finished with the list, 
Sally started on her backyard. 
Denny had promised a few grocery 
boxes full of sand from the contruc- 
tion job where he was working. 
Sally tunneled through the Barrett 
attic, and came out with enough old 
dolls, push-toys, and stuffed animals 
to keep half-a-dozen children happy. 
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With an armful of kindling, she 
staked out a play pen, looping bright 
Christmas cord from stick to stick 
for the fence. 

“It looks pretty good,” she de- 
cided doubtfully. Too bad Mom 


wasn’t here; she’d have lots more 





ideas. But Mom was visiting her own 
mother this month, and Mrs. Hop- 
kins, the woman who “did” for 
Sally and Dennis, while Mom was 
gone, didn’t like being bothered. 
The nursery school would just have 
to depend on Sally’s imagination. 

Nobody turned up the first after- 
noon. Nobody, that is, except Isabel 
Rooney, who came by looking for a 
tennis match. 

“I can’t play,” Sally turned her 
down regretfully. “Somebody might 
bring a baby.” 

But even if she had to stay home, 
it wouldn’t do to get out of practice 
this month, either. Sally studied all 
sides of her house thoughtfully, 
looking for a good, flat, windowless 
space that might be used for a 
bang-board. 
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There was a pretty nice one un- 
der the dining-room window. “T’ll 
get plenty of practice hitting balls 
against that,” Sally decided, “just so 
I don’t let ’em go too high.” 

The next day, one little girl ap- 
peared. Sally played dutifully with 
her the entire afternoon, collected 
her quarter at the end of it, and felt 
like a banker. 

Twin boys, Bob and Bill, came 
the following afternoon. They 
fought with ear-splitting shrieks 
over every toy, broke down the play 
pen fence, and ran through a neigh- 
bor’s prize flowers. Sally soothed the 
neighbor with difficulty, and almost 
decided to go out of the nursery- 
school business. 

The fifty cents given her by the 
boys’ mother at suppertime changed 
her mind. 

There was quite a steady trickle 
of youngsters as the month went on 
—one or two, usually; occasionally, 
none at all. And, one momentous 
day toward the end of the month, 
there were eleven. 

Sally was practicing at her bang- 
board when that awful afternoon 
began, hitting crisp forehands and 
backhands, while she figured out 
tournament expenses. 

“There'll be bus-fare—six dollars 
down and six dollars back,” she 
figured. “And two-fifty for entry 
fee. And—maybe two nights at the 
Y; I don’t suppose we'll be gone any 
longer than that—that’ll be another 
dollar. And then meals, of course. 
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Well, I’ve got $18.75 saved up; that 
ought to be enough extra for a lot 
of meals.” She sighed suddenly, 
studying the frayed strings of her 
racket. “Wish I could have got a 
new racket, like Denny.” 

Mrs. Adkins stopped at Sally’s 
gate then, and Sally dropped her 
racket and ran to collect little 
Karen. Before she could start the 
child playing in the sandbox, another 
customer drove up. It was the 
mother of Bob and Bill. 

Sally looked at the twins doubt- 
fully. “Say, I found some kids’ box- 
ing-gloves the other day. I'll square 
you off a ring and you can really go 
to it.” 

She got the gloves, but before she 
could make the ring, another mother — 
came. 

“My goodness, there must be a 
party today,” Sally thought distract- 
edly, running to the gate. She had 
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just gathered in the new children 
when a wild shriek rang out in the 
backyard. Sally galloped around the 
house. Bob and Bill had wriggled 
on the boxing-gloves, but instead of 
battling each other, they’d started 
on little Karen. 

Just as Sally rescued Karen, she 
heard a car stop in front. 

“Oh, gleeps, not another one,” 
Sally prayed fervently, trotting to 
the gate. It was a car full of them, 
including two babies. 

Sally got a baby under each arm, 
and herded the others toward the 
backyard. Noise greeted her as she 
rounded the house—noise that 
swelled into the familiar volume of 
Bob’s and Bill’s yells. They had tried 
to take a toy from the other chil- 
dren, and met with resistance. Bill’s 
nose was bleeding. 

“Well!” exclaimed Sally, drop- 
ping the babies into the play pen. “I 
guess everything’s happened now!” 
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It hadn’t. It was only the begin- 
ning. Bob and Bill tore up the play 
pen fence to get sticks for guns, and 
two toddlers staggered happily 
away. Sally collected them and re- 
built the fence, but in the meantime 
Bob and Bill located the hose and 
gleefully squirted the shrieking chil- 
dren. It took an hour of the hardest 
romping Sally could invent to dry 
them out. By the end of it, Bob and 
Bill had disappeared. 

Sally searched and called until her 
throat was hoarse and her heart 
pounded with fright. 

Goodness, had they got out into 
the street? Could they have tumbled 
down the outdoor cellar steps? 

She ran frantically up and down 
the block; she toured the alley, and 
scratched her legs clambering over 
the log-pile beside the garage. She 






searched the house. And over and 
over she ran around the yard, shout- 
ing “Bob! Bill!” _ 

She was passing the garage again 
when the faintest of giggles stopped 
her. Sally stared upward. 
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Bob and Bill were perched on the 
garage roof, their small heels braced 
against the eaves-trough, their hands 
clapped over their mouths to silence 
their giggles. 

Sally ran to the ladder, leaning 
against the garage, and mounted it, 
with fire in her eye. 

She didn’t hear the cars stopping 
in front. It wouldn’t have mattered 
if she had. Not now. 

Down the ladder she lugged the 
struggling, kicking, screaming twins, 
and, on the bottom step, sat down 
and enthusiastically spanked them 
both! 

“Well!” 

At the explosive sound, Sally 
jumped. Bob and Bill promptly es- 
caped. They ran to the indignant 
woman who had appeared around 
the house. “Mommy! Mommy!” 
they yelped. 

Their faces were scarlet with 
anger, and grimy with tear stains. 
Bill’s sun-suit was still smeared from 
his nosebleed. 

“Well!” their mother exclaimed 
again. “A fine place to leave little 
children!” 
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Sally couldn’t say a word. Her 
throat was choked to bursting. In 
furious silence, she watched Bob’s 
and Bill’s mother stalk off with 
her howling young ones. Word- 
lessly, she saw the other mothers 
gather up their children and hurry 
away. 

An impressive pile of quarters 
jingled in Sally’s lap, but there’d 
never be any more. This was the end 
of her nursery school. Sally knew it 
as clearly as though every mother 
had said it aloud. 

“Oh, gleeps!” Sally burst out. 

She grabbed up her racket and 
ball where she’d dropped them be- 
fore calamity struck. Wildly, she 
took a swing at her bang-board. 

The ball went high. Sally squealed 
in horror and closed her eyes tight. 
There was an endless splintering 
sound. Gingerly, Sally opened one 
eye. The dining-room window lay in 
a hundred fragments. 

And in the very center of her 
racket, two strings had popped. 


(This is Part Two of a four-part 
story. To be continued next month.) 
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Susie’s Story 


BY AILEEN FISHER 










Susie was a mother cat 
Who had some little kittens. 
And Jerry was a naughty boy 
Who scared them all to bittens. 


So Susie took the little cats 
And hid them in the manger, 

Where Jerry couldn’t find them 

And there wasn’t any danger. 
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And when the cats got old enough 
To hear of Jerry’s teasing, 
Susie told them all the facts 
(Which were not very pleasing). 


So then they learned to meow and cry 
With Susie’s aunts and nieces, 

And meowed by Jerry’s window ... 
And scared him ALL To PIEcEs! 


ILLUSTRATED BY ELTON FAX 
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Shaun and the Merman 





By Richard Bennett 


Illustrated by The Author 


N the wild and rocky coast of 
QO southern Ireland, there once 
lived a young man with his wife and 
his name was Shaun O’Casey. 

If you ever saw the wild and deso- 
late headland on which their cottage 
was built, you would wonder, in- 
deed, why the Caseys had picked 
such a lonesome place. Great rocks 
were scattered all about, and there 
was nothing to look at but the great 
Atlantic, stretching far to the west. 
There was a little creek near-by 
where Shaun kept his boat, and, di- 
rectly before the cabin, a long ledge 
of sunken rocks stretched far out 
into the sea. 

Now it was this very ledge of 
sunken rocks that made the lonely 
spot a desirable place to live, for, 
when the Atlantic, according to cus- 
tom, was roaring with a storm, 
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many’s the richly laden ships that 
were blown to pieces on the sunken 
rocks. Then the fine bales of cotton 
and tobacco and casks of brandy 
would be washed ashore. Why, bless 
you, the wild and rocky point was as 
profitable to the Caseys as would 
have been the richest estate in all of 
Ireland. 

Although Shaun had been a bit of 
a hermit all his life, he was, all-in-all, 
a good-natured fellow. That is why 
his good wife, Bridget, left her com- 
fortable home in Skibbereen to live 
with him on this wild and lonely 
shore, with only seals and gulls for 
neighbors. Bridget was no fool and 
knew a good man when she saw one. 
And, after all, didn’t she have the 
best to eat and drink, and didn’t she 
put in the best appearance at Chapel 
on Sundays? 
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Now you may be sure it was many 
the strange sights and many the 
strange sounds that Shaun experi- 
enced in his business with the sea. 
But he was a bold and fearless fel- 
low, and nothing ever daunted him. 
Shaun had often heard of the mer- 
maids and mermen that were sup- 
posed to be as thick as lobsters along 
that particular part of the coast, but 
try as he would he never saw one. 

Shaun had heard they were 
mighty pleasant creatures and that 
luck had always come with an ac- 
quaintance with one of them. What 
really vexed Shaun more than any- 
thing else was that both his father 
and grandfather, who were the first 
of his family to settle on the lonely 
point, had often seen them. His 
grandfather had even struck up a 
very intimate acquaintance with a 
merman, and luck and good fortune 
had followed him to his grave. 

Now, one day, while Shaun was 
strolling a little farther than usual 
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along the coast, he saw something, 
like nothing he had ever seen before, 
perched on a rock a little distance 
out at sea. Its body was green, as 
well as he could make out, and it 
had, of all things, a cocked hat un- 
der its arm. Shaun stared and stared 
a good half hour at least, and all 
that time the thing on the rock never 
stirred hand or foot. At last Shaun’s 
patience was at an end. He gave a 
loud whistle and the merman (for 
that is what it was) suddenly put 
the cocked hat on its head and dived 
straight down into the sea. 

Well, Shaun’s curiosity was 
aroused, you may well be sure, but as 
many times as he revisited the spot 
he never caught another glimpse of 
the sea gentleman with the cocked 
hat. Indeed, Shaun soon began to 
think that perhaps the whole experi- 
ence had been a dream. 

One very rough day, however, 
when the seas were running moun- 
tain high, Shaun determined to have 
another look at the merman’s rock, 
to see if the creature would return 
in stormy weather. There, sure 
enough, it was, cutting capers on the 
top of the rock and then diving 
down into the waves and coming 
up again. 

“I must get acquainted with him 
at all costs,” said Shaun to himself, 
and so, on the next blustering day, 
he walked to the rock. But as the 
tide was in and the sea running high, 
he had to take shelter in a cave along 
the shore. Shaun had no more than 
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entered the cave when, to his amaze- 
ment, he saw sitting before him a 
thing with green hair, long green 
teeth, a red nose, and eyes like those 
of a pig. It had a fish’s tail, legs with 
scales on them, and short arms like 
fins. It wore no clothes, but a cocked 
hat was held firmly under its arm. 

Shaun with all his courage was a 
little daunted, I needn’t tell you; but 
pulling himself together, he walked 
up to the merman, took off his cap 
and made his best bow. 

“Your servant, sir,” says Shaun. 

“Your servant, kindly, Shaun 
O’Casey,” says the merman. 

“To be sure now, how well you 
know my name,” said Shaun. 

“I know your name?” replied the 
merman. “Why, man, I knew your 
grandfather long before he was mar- 
ried to your grandmother. Ah, 
Shaun, my boy, I was indeed very 
fond of that grandfather of yours. 
I never met his match above or be- 
low for tossing off a shellful of 
brandy. I hope you're his own 
grandson.” 

“Never fear me for that,” said 
Shaun. 

“Good lad,” said the merman, 
smiling. “You and I must get better 
acquainted, if it’s only for your 
grandfather’s sake.” 

“[’m sure,” said Shaun, “since 
your honor lives down under the 
water, you must be obliged to drink 
a powerful lot to keep any heat in 
you. Now, may I be so bold as to 
ask you where you get the stuff?” 
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“Where do you get it yourself?” 
asked the merman, with a knowing 
wink. 

“Oh, I see how it is,” said Shaun, 
smiling. “But I suppose your honor 
has a fine dry cellar below to keep 
it in. I am sure it must be mighty 
well worth looking at.” 

“You may say so, Shaun,” said 
the merman, “and if you will meet 
me here next Monday at this time 
of day, we shall have a little more 
talk with one another about the 
matter.” 

So Shaun and the merman parted 
the best of friends. On the follow- 
ing Monday, they met as planned 
and Shaun was a bit surprised to see 
that the merman had two cocked 
hats with him, one under each arm. 

“May I be so bold as to ask you, 
sir,” said Shaun, “why your honor 
brought two hats with you today, 
instead of one?” 

“Well, Shaun,” said the merman, 
“I want you to come down and eat 
a bit of dinner with me, and I 
brought you the hat to dive with.” 

“The Lord preserve us,” cried 
Shaun in amazement. “Do you want 
me to go down to the bottom of the 
sea? Sure I’d be smothered and 
choked with water, to say nothing 
of being drowned.” 

“Now, indeed,” said the merman, 
a little out of patience, “your grand- 
father would never have talked that 
way. Many’s the time he stuck this 
hat on his head and dived down 
boldly after me, and many’s the 
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good dinner and shellful of brandy 
we had together.” 

“Is that so now?” said Shaun. 
“Well, then, here goes. No tricks. 
Play me fair.” 

“Ah, that’s your grandfather all 
over,’ said the merman. “So come 
along, my boy, do as I do.” 

They both left the cave and swam 
a piece until they came to the rock. 
The merman climbed to the top and 
Shaun followed him. 

“Now put on this hat,” said the 
merman, “and mind you keep your 
eyes open. Take hold of my tail and 
follow after me and then you'll see 
what you'll see.” Into the sea dashed 
the merman and Shaun after him. 

Down, down, down they went 
and Shaun thought they would 
never stop going. Shaun held on 
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tightly to the merman’s slippery tail 
and, at last, to Shaun’s surprise, he 
found himself on dry land at the 
bottom of the sea. 

They landed just in front of a 
neat little house that was slated with 
oyster shells. Shaun was so surprised 
he couldn’t speak, you may be sure, 
and he was out of breath from travel- 
ing so fast through the water. 

All about him were crabs and 
oysters walking leisurely on the 
sand, and overhead was the sea, with 
fishes swimming about in it. 

“Why don’t you say something?” 
said the merman. “I dare say you had 
no notion that I had such a snug 
little spot as this.” 

“No, indeed,” said Shaun when 
he finally got his breath, “but who 
in the world would ever have 
thought of such a thing.” 

“Well, come along, my lad,” said 
the merman, “and let’s see what they 
have for us to eat.” 
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Shaun was really hungry and he 
was indeed glad to see a fine column 
of smoke rising from the chimney. 
Into the house he followed the mer- 
man and there he saw a grand 
kitchen, well provided with every- 
thing. There was a dresser and pots 
and pans, and two young mermen, 
cooking. The old merman then led 
Shaun into a room where a good 
fire was blazing on the hearth. 

“Come now, and I'll show you 
where I keep—you know what,” 
said the merman with a sly look; and 
opening a door he led Shaun into a 
fine cellar filled with kegs and hogs- 
heads and barrels. 

“Well, what do you say to that, 
Shaun O’Casey?” said the merman. 
“Maybe a body can’t live snug down 
under the water, eh?” 

“No doubt of that at all,” said 
Shaun. 

So, back into the room they went 
and found the table laid. And what 
a feast was laid before them! There 
were oysters and lobsters, and tur- 
bot, and sole, and at least twen 
other kinds of fish that Shaun had 
never heard of. At least a dozen bot- 
tles of varied spirits stood in the cen- 
ter of the table. When Shaun and 
the merman sat down, they ate and 
drank ’til they could hold no more. 

Then Shaun said, helping him- 
self to another shellful of brandy, 
“Well, here’s to your health, sir, and 
may you live these fifty years.” 

“Fifty years,” repeated the mer- 
man. “Now if you had said five hun- 
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dred it would be something worth 
wishing. One lives to a powerful age 
under these waters. Don’t forget I 
knew your grandfather when he was 
a lad and he is dead now some sixty 
years. But come, my lad, keep the 
liquor stirring.” 

So shellful after shellful they 
drank and, to Shaun’s great surprise, 
his head kept very cool while the 
merman got very mellow and sang 
many songs, but for the life of him 
Shaun couldn’t remember a one of 
them afterwards. 

“Now, my dear boy, if you'll fol- 
low me I'll show you my curiosi- 
ties,” said the merman, and he led 
the way into a large room where 
things like lobster pots were ar- 
ranged on shelves along the wall. 

“Well, Shaun, what do you think 
of them?” said the merman. 

“Well,” said Shaun finally, “if I 
may be so bold as to ask, what are 
they, sir?” 

“Soul cages,” said the merman. 
“These are what I keep the souls in.” 

“What souls?” said Shaun in 
amazement. “Sure the fish have no 
souls.” 

“Of course, they haven’t,” said the 
merman. “But these contain the souls 
of drowned sailors.” 

“The Lord preserve us from all 
harm,” said Shaun. “How did you 
get them?” 

“Easily enough,” said the merman. 
“When a ship is wrecked on the 
rocks above, I place these pots about, 
and when the souls escape from the 
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drowned bodies they are glad to 
take shelter in the pots. After that 
it’s easy to fetch them home and 
here I keep them dry and warm. 
Now isn’t it well for poor souls to 
get such good quarters?” 

Shaun was so thunderstruck he 
didn’t know what to say, so he said 
nothing. Back they went to the 
dining room, had some more brandy, 
and then Shaun said he thought it 
was time for him to be on the road. 

“Just as you like, my boy,” said 
the merman, and after they had a 
parting glass the merman placed one 
of the cocked hats on Shaun’s head 
the wrong way and then lifted him 
up on his shoulders until he reached 
the water above his head. 

“Now,” said the merman, “you'll 
come up at just the spot you came 
down and mind you throw me back 
the hat.” 

Like a shot Shaun rushed up 
through the water and, when he 
reached the rock, threw back the hat 
which sank like a stone. 

Now Shaun never said a word to 
Bridget about his adventure, but the 
state of the poor souls in the pots 
gave him no end of worry. After a 
few days, he finally hit upon a plan 
to free the souls. He would ask the 
merman to dinner at the cottage, 
make him as sleepy as possible on 
poteen, a mixture he had made him- 
self out of potatoes and sugar, and 
then take the hat and go down and 
turn up the pots. 

First of all he had to get Bridget 
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out of the way, so it’s very pious he 
got all of a sudden. He suggested to 
his wife that it would be good for 
both their souls if she were to make 
a pilgrimage to a local shrine a few 
miles distant. Bridget thought it was 
indeed a grand idea and off she set 
one morning at daybreak. 

As soon as the coast was clear, 
away went Shaun to the rock, tossed 
a stone into the water, and in the 
next minute up sprang the merman. 

“Good morning, Shaun,” said the 
merman, “What do you want with 
me?” 

“Nothing much, sir,” said Shaun. 
“But, since my wife is away for the 
day, I wonder if you would come 
and take potluck with me?” 

“Agreed,” said the merman. 
“What’s the hour?” 

“Say, one o'clock,” said Shaun, 
“and then you can go home with 
the daylight.” 

“Tl be with you, never fear,” said 
the merman as he disappeared below 
the waves. 

So Shaun went home and laid out 
a noble fish dinner and brought out 
his best poteen. 

“That’s the lad that will settle 
him,” said Shaun to himself, patting 
the bottle. “I'll bet the rascal, as old 
as he is, never saw a drop of poteen 
in his life.” 

Just to the minute the merman 
came with his cocked hat under his 
arm and, as dinner was ready, down 
they sat and ate and drank manfully. 

“And, pray, sir, how do you like 
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the poteen?” asked Shaun finally. 

“It’s good stuff,” said the merman. 
“Where does it come from?” 

“Oh, that’s a secret,” said Shaun. 
“But it’s the real stuff. Believe me, 
sir, it’s fifty times better than 
brandy, or rum, either.” 

The poteen was indeed the real 
stuff and the merman was delighted 
with it. He drank and sang and 
danced and, finally, fell to the floor, 
fast asleep. With a wink at the suc- 
cess of his scheme, Shaun snapped 
up the cocked hat, ran to the rock, 
leaped in and soon arrived at the 
merman’s house. 

All was still and quiet. Not a mer- 
man, old or young, was about, so 
Shaun quickly turned up the pots to 
free the souls of the drowned sailors. 
As he lifted each one of them, he 
could see nothing but was quite sure 
he heard a little whispering sound. 
At this Shaun was not surprised, for 
he had often heard the priest say 
that no one could see the living soul, 
no more than they could see the 
wind or air. 

Having done all he could for the 
poor souls, Shaun set the pots as they 
were before, and once more put the 
hat the wrong way on his head. But 
when he got out of the room, he 
found the water so high above him 
he had no way of reaching it, with- 
out the merman to give him a lift. 
He walked about looking for a lad- 
der or something he could stand on 
but nothing could he find. At last 
he saw a spot where the water hung 
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lower than anywhere else and just 
as he reached it a big codfish hap- 
pened to put down his tail. With a 
good jump Shaun grabbed the tail, 
and the codfish in amazement gave 
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a bounce and pulled Shaun up 
toward the surface. The instant the 
hat touched the water, Shaun was 
whisked up like a cork and reached 
the rock in no time at all. 

Now, meanwhile, Bridget had ar- 
rived home a little earlier than usual. 

“Well, here’s a nice how-to-do,” 
said she, when she saw the state of 
the house with food and empty 
poteen bottles scattered all about. 
“While I’m away saying prayers for 
our souls, here is my fine lad at 
home, drinking our best poteen with 
some old cronie.” 

Suddenly there was a loud grunt 
and when Bridget looked under the 
table, there was the merman fast 
asleep. “The Blessed Virgin save 
me,” she cried. “I have often heard 
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of a man making a beast of himself 
with drink and here, upon my word, 
is the real thing.” 

Out of the house she ran in a 
fright and in the next minute heard 
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the well-known voice of her Shaun, 
singing a merry tune as he came up 
from the shore. 

Bridget was so delighted to see 
him, she quickly forgave him the 
cut he had made of the kitchen, and 
then, of course, Shaun had to tell 
her everything. 

When they returned to the cot- 
tage, Shaun awoke the merman, who 
soon made off with himself. He 
didn’t have the good manners even 
to say good-night. 

Now I have been told that the 
merman never missed the souls and 
he and Shaun always remained the 
best of friends. As for Shaun, I 
needn’t tell you, luck and good for- 
tune followed him the remaining 
days of his life. 
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by Wilfrid S.Bronsor 





Would you get into a knock- 
down-drag-out fight just to save the 
life of a garter snake? 

I used to when I was a boy. For I 
knew that they were not poisonous 
or dangerous snakes. They could 
harm nobody, and I liked their wild 
but mild expression, so different 
from the faces of such dangerous 
snakes as rattlers. I liked the perfect 
grace of their handsomely striped 
bodies. I knew, for I often kept 
them, that as pets they soon learn to 
know you and grow very tame. But 
besides all this, I knew that they had 
as much right to live in the world 
as the boys who wanted to kill them. 


When I would try to stop some - 


other boy from killing a garter 
snake, he was almost certain to say, 
“What good is it?” But is it really 
fair to decide if another kind of 
creature has a right to live merely 
by judging whether or not it is use- 
ful to ourselves? 

It is true that, while garter snakes 
are not dangerous, they are not as 
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helpful to farmers as black snakes, 
milk snakes, or rattlers, which eat 
many mice and rats. Garter snakes 
may eat some harmful insects. But 
their very first meal is likely to be 
an angleworm. And they will eat 
worms all their lives, adding small 
toads and frogs to their menu, crea- 
tures that we deem useful. 

Consider that worms and toads 
and frogs multiply much faster than 
garter snakes. One frog may lay 10,- 
ooo eggs, whereas fifty garter snake 
babies is a very big family. And 
when you realize that these snakes 
only eat perhaps one frog a week, 
digesting it very slowly, you can see 
that this diet does very little damage. 
They have a right to their fare just 
as we ourselves have a right to live 
by eating eggs and meat. So, com- 
pared to our own needs, the garter 
snakes do not ask for much. 

I don’t set my teeth on the bodies 
of pet garter snakes or put their 
heads into my mouth, any more, to 


shock the girls, but I still like to 
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watch them for, like all snakes, they 
are very interesting animals. ‘Though 
legless, they can move over the 
ground as swiftly or slowly as they 
please. They can climb trees, and 
swim. How do they do it? 

You will notice that the scales on 
a snake’s belly are not like those on 
the rest of its body, but long, reach- 
ing from one side to the other. And 
they are movable, being attached to 
the skin only on their forward 
edges. Thus, as though on hinges, 
the sharp rear edges can open a little, 
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so that they dig into the ground, or 
catch on the grass, giving the snake 
something to push against as it glides 
along. 
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A snake pushes in two ways. As 
we usually see a snake move quickly, 
fleeing from us, it weaves from side 
to side, making waves in its long 
body which flow smoothly through 
it from head to tail. As the waves 
move steadily backward, they push 
against the ground, forcing the 
whole snake steadily forward. These 
moving waves are made by muscles 
in its back and sides. If the snake is 
not frightened, it can creep slowly 
in a straight line, (not making waves 
at all,) by running small ripples 
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backward through its body, using 
many little muscles just above its 
belly scales. When climbing, it 
mostly uses ripples. But to swim, it 
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needs only its wave-like curves 
which, flowing backward, push on 
the water and move the snake along. 

All right then, the snake has a 
very good substitute for feet. But it 
is a hunting animal. What substitute 
does it have for claws? You will find 
this in the shape of its teeth and in 
the way its head and jaws are put 
together. The teeth, very small, but 
very numerous in a garter snake, are 
claw-shaped hooks, all pointing 
backward down its throat. And once 
caught, that is the only direction in 
which the prey can go. 

With no teeth designed for chew- 
ing or even cutting, snakes have to 
swallow their dinners whole. Often 
the prey is far thicker than the 
snake’s own body. But this doesn’t 
worry the snake. Its body and throat 
are more elastic than a tire tube. And 
the right ard left halves of its lower 
jaws are joined and hinged to the 
head with such elastic gristle that 
they will stretch around a toad or 
frog that you would never think the 
snake could eat at all. Hitching for- 
ward, first with one side of its hook- 
toothed mouth and then with the 
other, and aided by slippery saliva, 
the serpent fairly claws the prey 
into its most stretchable throat. 

Poisonous snakes have same extra 
large, hollow teeth, called fangs, 
through which they squirt the 
toxins into their victims to kill or 
numb them before swallowing. A 
non-poisonous constrictor snake 
grasps the prey with its jaws, 
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quickly throws a few coils of its 
body about it, and squeezes, shutting 
off its breath. But a garter snake just 
catches its dinner, whether grass- 
hopper, cricket, angleworm, frog or 
toad, and begins to swallow it im- 
mediately. 

Many people think a snake can 
sting with its tongue. But the tongue 
is as soft as your own and much 
more sensitive. It lightly touches 
things, testing and tasting, and it 
catches flavors on the breeze. This 
extra sense of smell makes up for the 
snake’s deafness. With all these 
duties is it any wonder that the 
tongue is flicking in and out con- 
tinually? 

Several times a summer the well- 
fed garter snake must change its 
clothes. Rubbing its face among the 
rocks or hard grass stubble, it tears 
the dingy, faded, loosening skin 
away. Then it crawls forth in a new 
and brightly colored suit, leaving 
the old skin behind, turned inside 
out like an empty stocking. 

When autumn nights grow chilly 
the garter snake creeps into some 
crevice in the rocks, or into a gopher 
hole, or some such den deep down 
below the coming frost, and goes to © 
sleep for the winter. But in the 
spring you will see it once more, 
sunning itself or seeking its fortunes 
in the greening fields. And if it opens 
its mouth and makes a few fierce 
snaps, remember it is far more fright- 
ened than you need to be, and can- 
not do you any harm at all. 
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Indian Picture-Writing 


By Jane Bateman 
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An Indian man named Running-Bird is cut in half with hunger. So 
he walks into the forest to hunt for something to eat. In a canyon 
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he sees an Indian camp. It is a Crow camp. Crows are his enemies. At 
night, Running-Bird takes a beautiful spotted horse from the Crows. 
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He rides the horse, making very fast tracks, until he is far away from 
there. At sunrise Running-Bird looks ahead and sees a deer. Quickly, 
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he shoots an arrow. The arrow hits, kills the deer. Running-Bird’s 
heart sings with happiness. He rides away, making tracks to his tepee. 
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He eats, and eats, and eats. He is not hungry now. Happy, he sleeps 


all day. The beautiful spotted horse eats grass beside his tepee. 
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Almost any boy or girl would 
envy Augustus the adventures he 
has with an army jeep, or feel proud 
to own a dog as smart as Big Boy 
or Hurry. And, surely, many nine- 
year-olds will sympathize with 
Eben’s problems, as he struggles to 
be man-of-the-house, when Father 
joins the Army. 

Avcustus Drives A JEEP by Le 
Grand shows Augustus at his most 
resourceful. His problem this time 
is to help his neighbors, Jeems and 
Uncle Sam, when they find them- 
selves unexpectedly in possession of 
a jeep and a secret black box. The 
Colonel who leaves it with them 
makes them promise to keep it a 
secret, a promise which sends them 
on a hazardous cross-country trip, 
with Augustus driving the camou- 
flaged jeep. (Bobbs, Merrill. $2) 

Tommy AND His Doc, Hurry by 
Helen Ferris is one of the best boy- 
dog-and-family stories that has come 
our way in a long time. It tells how 
even a younger sister can be a help 
as well as a nuisance, and what hap- 
pens when a boy takes the trouble 
to train a very smart dog. (Double- 
day. $1.75) 

Bic Boy by the Robinsons begins 
when all the dogs in Greenville as- 
semble in the town park, so that an 
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Army Sergeant can pick out the 
three best to be war dogs. Big Boy 
is one of the three chosen, and from 
that moment he says good-by to his 
young master and enters the train- 
ing course that finally sends him 
overseas. How he proves to be a hero 
and how he returns home again is 
the most convincing of war-dog sto- 
ries. What makes it even better, Big 
Boy is a real dog that the authors 
knew in California. (Macmillan. 
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From “Tommy and His Dog, Hurry” 





Younc Man-or-THE-Hovuse by 
Mabel Leigh Hunt is Ebenezer 
Tuttle, who thought that if he wore 
Father’s big polka-dot tie, it would 
help him to solve the serious prob- 
lems which became his when Father 
went away. Eben finds, however, 
that even a polka-dot tie is not 
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enough. He gets into plenty of 
trouble, with wet paint, a runaway 
cow on the railroad track, and 
strawberry pies, before Father comes 
home again. (Lippincott. $1.75) 

YuKON River CuILpREN by Har- 
riet Osgood is about Poco, who lives 
in Alaska. Poco could paddle a 
canoe and drive a dog team, because 
he was an Indian boy. He had plenty 
of fun besides, like any real boy. 
(Oxford. $2) 

SECRET OF THE CLOsED GaTE by 
Margaret Leighton is a mystery 
story which both boys and girls will 
enjoy, for Nancy and her two 
brothers all help to solve the prob- 
lem of the Spanish refugee baby. 
(Winston. $2) 

Far From MarLBorouGH STREET 
by Elizabeth Philbrook is not exactly 
a mystery, but mystery fans will 
take special pleasure in seeing how 
Nancy Lee travels 200 miles by 
stagecoach to discover the missing 
will. (Viking. $2) 

SILVER FOR GENERAL WASHING- 
TON by Enid Meadowcraft is a vivid 
story of the terrible winter of 1777 
at Valley Forge. Gilbert Emmet 
made friends with Washington’s 
ragged and hungry army and knew 
their courage and hardships. When 
the opportunity came to help the 
patriot cause, Gil made a danger- 
ous trip after buried treasure, was 
wounded by the enemy, but came 
safely home. (Crowell. $2) 

HEARTHSTONE IN THE WILDER- 
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ness by Erick Berry is an unusual 
pioneer tale of a girl and a wild 
gander. The ways of country folk 
in northern New York were some- 
times friendly, sometimes harsh and 
evil. (Macmillan. $2) 

THUNDERBOLT House by How- 
ard Pease is the story of the “lucky 
Allens” who inherited a fortune and 
a mysterious mansion in San Fran- 
cisco. Strange misfortunes followed, 
leading up to a surprise climax after 
the great earthquake and fire. 
(Doubleday. $2) 

Storm Canvas by Armstrong 
Sperry (Winston. $2) a story of gal- 
lant sea battles in 1814, was chosen 
by the New York Herald Tribune 
as the best book for older boys and 
girls published this spring. The 
award for the “middle-aged” group 
went to Tuey Put Our To Sea by 
Robert Duvoisin (Knopf. $2.50); 
and for younger children, to A R1nG 
AND A Rippte by M. Ilin and E. 
Segal, with illustrations by Vera 
Bock. (Lippincott. $2) 

Jounny Tremaine by Esther 
Forbes, a vivid story of Boston on 
the brink of the Revolution, re- 
cently received the Newbery Prize, 
awarded by the American Library 
Association for the best book pub- 
lished in 1943. (Houghton. $2.50). 
At the same time, Many Moons by 
James Thurber and Louis Slobodkin 
received the Caldecott Medal as the 
most distinguished picture book. 
(Harcourt. $2) 
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Peter Puzzlewit pulled a blade of 
grass from a clump beside him and held 
it toward his brother. “I challenge 
you to a tug of war,” he said. 

“What do you want me to do, take 
the other end and pull?” asked Tom. 

Peter shook his head. “No, no, some- 
thing much more elaborate than that,” 
he cried. “I make my blade into a loop 
and hold the two ends between my 
thumb and forefinger, like this. Now, 
you get yourself a piece of grass, run 
it through my loop, and hold the two 
ends between your thumb and fore- 
finger. That’s right. When I say GO, 
we both pull as hard as we can, and the 
one whose grass blade breaks is the 
loser. Ready? One, two, three, GO!” 

So the tug of war began, and Nancy 
came out of the house just in time to 
see Tom’s grass blade snap in two. 

“You must give me your broken 
ends for a trophy,” said Peter. “Come 
on, Nancy, you can play, too. When 
we get tired, all we have to do to find 
out the winner is count up the broken 
ends each of us has.” 

Nancy sat down beside them. “We 
ought each to have the same number of 
turns to make it perfectly fair,” she 
said. 

The boys agreed and the contest be- 
gan. After a little while they stopped 
playing, and Tom found that he had 
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made up for his first loss. He had more 
broken grass blades than any one else. 

“What I really came out to tell 
you,” said Nancy, when the game was 
over, “is that mother will let us make 
some lemonade.” 

Tom jumped up. “Well,” he cried, 
“what are we sitting here for? Come 
on into the house.” 

The three of them raced across the 
lawn and up the kitchen steps. “Let’s 
drink it through straws,” suggested 
Peter. “Then we can pretend we are at 
a soda fountain.” 

“All right,” said Nancy, “and after- 
ward we can use the straws to play a 
game I made up. Each of us takes a 
small piece of paper, about an inch and 
a half long and an inch wide, and 
creases it through the middle to repre- 
sent a butterfly. Then we lie flat on 
the floor, line up our butterflies, and 
blow at them through the straws. The 
first butterfly that touches the opposite 
wall wins the race.” 

Peter sipped his lemonade. “That 
might be fun,” he replied. “Do you 
have to do all your blowing from be- 
hind the line, or can you creep along 
after your butterfly.” 

“I tried it both ways,” said Nancy, 
“and I decided it was better to creep 
after it. You can’t blow them very well 
when they get more than a yard away 
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from you. Even when you are right 
behind them, it isn’t so easy, because 
if you aren’t careful you blow them 
sidewise.” 

“I made a maze last night,” Tom re- 
marked. “It isn’t like most mazes. I 
mean that instead of trying to get to 
the middle, you try to get clear 
through it and out the door on the 
opposite side. You can work on it while 
we are drinking the lemonade if you 
like.” 

He pulled the maze out of his pocket 
and handed it to Peter. “Nancy and 
I can be asking each other riddles. 


What is the most peculiar thing about 
a hen?” 

“I suppose it’s something about set- 
ting or laying,” Nancy answered. 

Tom shook his head, and when his 
sister gave up, he said, “Every night a 
hen becomes a rooster. What’s the 
quickest way to get rid of aunts?” 

“Bring home an anteater,” suggested 
Nancy. 

“No, just shoot your uncle’s wives. 
Here’s an old one: Why is an eye like 
a cruel schoolmaster?” 

“Oh, I know,” cried Nancy. “Be- 
cause it has a pupil under the lash.” 
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Penguin Club ‘News 


Penguin clubs over the country re- 
port a lot of activity in buying war 
bonds and stamps and in writing letters 
to each other. Then many of them are 
having fun with pets. ‘A club in Wa- 
bash, Indiana, bought two rabbits this 
spring. Here are two important code 


messages, stories, and pictures of some | 


of the pets. 


ATX. VZQ ANMCR ZMC VZQ 
RSZLOR SNCZX 


—Me_nr In Cos.ick, age 8% 


CDZQ EQHDMCR: 1 SGHMJ 
SGZS HS VNTKC AD ETM HE Z 
BKTA LDLADQ VNTKC RDMC 
HM Z OZRR VNQC. ADBZTRD 
VD GZUD Z RLZKK ODMFTHM 
BKTA HM LX GULDO 1 ZL 
RDBQDSZOX NE NTQ BKTA 
ZMC Z KNS NE NTQ LDLADQR 
VNTKC KHJD SN GZUD Z OZRR 
VNOQC. SGDQD ZQD Z KNS NE 
RLZKK BKTAS SGZS VNTKC 
KHJD Z OZRR VNQC. OKDZRD 
OTS HS HM BNCD. 

—Everto LEEPER, age 11 


MY NEW PET 
By Mary Sayre, age 11 


I have a pet chameleon. I got him for 
fifty cents at the circus. I bought a 
fish bowl and put grass and plants in 
it. He only turns green and brown, not 
all colors as advertised. My chameleon’s 
name is “Presto.” His food consists of 
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worms, flies, and water sprinkled on 
the leaves because he will not drink 
out of a dish. 

All in all, I might say that he is a 
very happy chameleon, except for the 
fact that he is forever trying to escape. 
I had to put some small wire mesh over 
the top to keep him in. 





By Marearet Hayes, age 13 


MY DOG 
By SHaron WILLIAMS, age 10 


My dog’s name is Duke. He is half 
shepard and half collie. I think he is 
a smart dog because, after having him 
for only two days, father took him in . 
the car to the store with him; he 
jumped out the window, and when 
Dad came out he was gone. Dad spent 
twenty minutes looking for Duke, but 
didn’t have any luck and thought that 
would be the end of him because we 
live four miles from the store. Were 
we surprised the next morning when 
we found him on our door-step! 
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Fly Your Own Kate 


Why not make and fly your own 
kite? Just a few supplies, a simple 
process, and off she goes! 

1. At the center, cross the two 
sticks and bind together. 

2. Join the tips of the two sticks 
with string. 

3. Place this frame on heavy 
wrapping paper. 

4. Trim paper, allowing one inch 
margin and cutting away corners. 

5. Draw and color or ink in a 
design. Smiling faces are fun. See 
how a change in the eyes, the eye- 
brows, and the mouth, alters the ex- 
pression. 

6. Paste the margin down over 
the strings. Curve the shorter cross 
stick by drawing points Z—Z 
toward each other with string. This 
is called the bow. 

7. Now you are ready for the 
tail, the length of which is deter- 
mined by the wind. Crease pieces 
of paper 7 inches by 5 inches into 
accordion-like folds, tie in the cen- 
ter about ro inches apart and spread 
out the ends like a fan. 

8. Finally the bridle is added. 
This is made of two crossed strings, 
loose enough to form an apex at Y. 

g. At Y, tie on one end of about 
500 feet of string that has been 
wound around a stick. Use strong 
string for the entire kite. Unwind 
the string as the kite flies in the 
wind. 
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Our Own is written by the boys 
and girls who read Story Parape. You 
may submit anything you like: stories 
of your own experiences; humorous 
anecdotes or imaginary tales; rhymed 
or unrhymed verse; short plays; hob- 
bies; book reviews; original songs; and 
drawings in black ink or black crayon 
on white paper. Write name, age, and 
address clearly on all contributions. 

—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


THE ODDEST SHOPPE 
By Barsara GOLDBLUM, age 11 


When I grow up I’m going to own 
The very oddest shoppe in town, 
And on my door will be this sign 
“Come in because this shoppe is thine.” 


I'll sell big worms, the finest bait, 
And get you tin cans while you wait. 
Myself, the lemonade will make. 
The same with all the ginger cake. 


Pepper and salt I'll give in bags 

And the finest assortment of old silk 
rags. 

I'll sell the strongest rubber bands 

And maps of all the different lands. 


I'll sell all this and much, much more, 
So do come in and try my store. 
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Our Own 


A DEPARTMENT BY 
CHILDREN 





A LONELY ISLAND 
By Gatnor Ltoyp, age 11 


It is night on the island. 

The waves roar up the beach, 

Oh, only to slip back into the sea. 

A lone gull swoops down and alights 
on a floating spar. 

On the island the wind swishes softly 
through the trees. 

A bird call breaks the morning stillness. 

The sun begins to rise, turning the sea 
to delicate pink. 

Then everything turns strangely calm 
as if waiting. 

A storm breaks loose. 

The wind whips the sea into a foam- 
ing, swirling mass. 

Great waves crash on the beach. 

The sea rises and falls to the sound of 
thundering waves, 

Now everything is still again. 

The sun shines brightly on- the 

Smooth sea and the lonely island 

In the midst of an eternity of blue. 


MUD 
By Potty Hosen, age 11 


Mud is squishie, squashie, 
Bishie, bashie, 

Wishie, washie. 

That is mud. 
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THE ATTIC 


By Lots Matmon, age 12 


The attic is a nice old place 

Where I often go on rainy days. 

I rummage through the old things 
there 

And notice the smell of the musty air. 

I love the feel of the satin and lace 

Which granny wore ’most every place. 

I can’t hear the rain 

I’m so deeply in thought 

When I come across the uniform 

In which Grandfather fought. 

Then I look out the window 

And to my amazement I see 

That the sun is shining 

And I hear my mother calling me. 

So I close the old trunk 

And hope to come when I may 

And look again into the past 

Of yesterday. 


THE AYE-AYE 
By Roy Miter, age 14 


The Aye-Aye is an animal some- 
what like a cat. He springs like a cat. 
He has two front teeth like a squirrel. 
When he wants to get a drink, he dips 
his paws into the water and then sucks 
the water out of his paws. He lives on 
the island of Madagascar. He eats the 
juice of sugar cane. He has four fin- 
gers. The middle finger is very thin. He 
uses it to get insects out of holes in 
trees. He builds his nest in a tree. His 
nest is globe-shaped and is made of 
leaves and twigs. Sometimes he is 
caught and put in a zoo. 
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THE DOG’S AND CAT’S 
RESOLUTION 


By Marve BaLpwin, age 9 


Once upon a New Year’s Eve, there 
was a dog and a cat asleep by the fire. 
They were dreaming of their New 
Year’s resolutions. The dog was dream- 
ing of not fighting with the cat and 
he was going to give up his best bone, 
too. 

The cat was dreaming of not fight- 
ing with the dog and she was going to 
give up her catnip. 

The next morning when they: woke 
up, they told each other their resolu- 
tions. The dog said, “I do not want to 
fight with you, and I will give up my 
bone to prove it.” 

The cat said, “That’s funny, I was 
thinking the same thing and I was 
going to give up my catnip, instead.” 

All of a sudden the dog said, “You 
old copy cat, you copied me; you 
heard me say I was not going to fight, 
so you thought of the same thing.” 

Then the cat said, “I did not copy 
you, I dreamt of it last night.” 

Then they began to fight. “Here is 
your old catnip.” “Here is your old 
bone.” —Suddenly it came over them 
that they were not going to fight. 

“Let’s stop the fight,” said the dog. 
“Okay, but you started it.” “No, you 
did.” Finally breathless, they stopped 
and said to each other, “I’m sorry.” 
“Let’s make another resolution.” 

This they did, “Not to fight,” and 
kept it in one household at least, and 
played happily together ever after. 
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CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
By Martua Ann Hopr, age 12 








Across 


1. What this puzzle is in. 

6. To desire. 

10. Object. 

15. Short for medical doctor. 


Down 


1. Opposite of thin. 

3- What a fish does. 

4. One of the most useful parts 
of your body. 


PEARL ROSE 


By Bonnie IDLEMAN, age 11 


Pearl Rose was a mermaid that lived 
far deep in the sea. She had golden 
hair, very fair complexion, and deep 
blue eyes. 

She was on her way to the king of 
water people, Izay, because she was 
twelve years old, and as a rule all chil- 
dren on their twelfth birthdays would 
go to King Izay and he would give 
them a ring that had the power to pro- 
tect them from harm. Then he would 
give them the power to have legs, as 
the people on land, when they needed 
them instead of a fish tail. 
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After King Izay had given her these 
things, Pearl Rose started on her way 
to land. When she reached her desti- 
nation, she used her power and be- 
came as we, with legs instead of a tail. 

She spent her time on land well. 
She wandered around and learned all 
she could of the upper world. Time 
passed and night came. Pearl Rose 
would return to her home and people 
at midnight, never to return to the 
upper world again. She was examin- 
ing the rose bush whose rose petals 
had closed. She came upon a bush with 
dark red roses. As she looked over the 
bush she noticed that one of the roses 
had not closed its petals, but had them 
spread wide in the moonlight. She 
picked it as a remembrance of her 
night on land. 

Then again she came to the water’s 
edge. She was to go back to her peo- 
ple in a short time. As she waited on 
the beach, she examined the rose more 
closely. In the very heart of the rose 
she felt something hard. She looked 
and there she found a very white pearl. 
She knew that there was only one 
bush in all creation that would bear 
such a flower. And that it will bear 
just one of these flowers every three 
thousand years. Pearl Rose knew that 
the rose is always very hard to find on 
the bush, but yet she had found it. 
She took this very rose to her people. 

And if a sea diver should go near her 
city, he might see two golden-haired 
mermaids guarding a small glass case 
where Pearl Rose’s Pearl Rose lay. The 
Pearl Rose was named after her. 
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LESSON IN LOGISTICS: 





Mrs. Brown learns why 
she must use less paper! 


HEN MRS. BROWN asked Grocer White why 

he didn’t wrap her loaf of bread in the usual 
paper bag, he gave her a mighty quick and im- 
portant answer. He told her how much our armed 
forces need every kind of paper to wrap the inva- 
sion ammunition, weapons, foods and medical 
supplies in. And Mrs. Brown, of course, was 
equally quick to see the importance of paper 
conservation not only at the store but in the 
home. Now she carries a market basket or sho; 
ping bag to save precious paper bags. Mrs. Brown 
is sure doing her duty. Are You? 
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